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PY NEW YEAR 
An ironical salute, perhaps, when we think of the year just passing. Still, 
so long as the bomb remains undelivered, the coming vear cannot be 
worse than the last; there may be progress in disarmament, there may 
be an Algerian settlement, Britain may join the inner six without destroy- 
ing the Commonwealth, the Canadian government may recognize in a 
practical wav that adults share with children the right to education. So, 


whether we are sugaring our realism with optimism or salting our 


optimism with realism, we say, and we mean it: A Very Happy New 


Year, indeed, to our readers. 

For adult educators 1961 ends on a warm note. The National 
Conference on Adult Education which we report on in a somewhat limited 
way in this issue enjoyed, from the graceful opening words of the 
(sovernor-General, that climate of success which is more telling, more 
satisfying, than even the solid body of accomplishment which came out 
f it. The excellent organization of the Conference would have counted 
for little without the spontaneous feeling of engagement experienced by 
the participants. The idea of continuous learning carries excitement and 
that is why we use this vivifving phrase as a title for our new magazine 

ONTINUOUS LEARNING which, together with 1962, arrives 


ext month 











ANNOUNCING 


CONTINUOUS LEARNING 


A New Magazine 


In January 1962, volume 1, number one, of CONTINUOUS 
LEARNING, The Journal of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, will make its appearance and rFOObD FOR 
rHovuGuHwT will go out of existence as the official C A AE 
publication, although rights to the title will be retained for other 


purpe Ses 


The new magazine will be bi-monthly, will have a larger 
format and more diversified contents than its predecessor. In 
addition to articles of general interest to educators, Cc Oo N 
rinuoOus LEARNING _ will develop a section evaluating 
professional publications and program materials, a section devoted 
to professional news, comment and prognostications, and, above 
all, will give special attention to trends, projects and public and 
private policies directly or indirectly influencing adult education. 


At intervals during the year CONTINUOUS LEARNING 


will publish supplements examining in depth various enterprises 
bearing on adult education. These supplements will be included 
in the subscription rate and available only to subscribers. We hope 
our readers will be happy with the change and will find 
CONTINUOUS LEARNING a practical improvement, a 
useful addition to the professional reading list, and, of course, 
informed and provocative 


Current subscribers to FOOD FOR THOUGHT will 
receive the copies of CONTINUOUS LEARNING neces- 


sary to fulfil the unexpired part of their subscription. 


6 issues a year — $3.50 











THE LOGIC 
OF 
DISARMAMENT 


N. Z. Alcock 


1 do not believe in unilateral disarmament — for the U.S.A. or U.S.S.R. 
It would be too tempting to the military elites in Moscow, Washington 
or Peking to press home their advantage. For the repeatedly stated aims 
of the Communist system is to conquer the world one way or another; 
while the oft-stated aim of our western side is to forestall such a global 
seizure. 

But I do believe in unilateral disarmament — for Canada and Britain, 
and for France, Switzerland, Upper Volta, Israel, Pakistan and Laos — 
in short, for all the other countries of the world. 

Why? Because war no longer makes sense, and can only in the end 
lead to the destruction of our civilization. To those who would argue 
in the conventional vein that we must have force to resist aggression, 
| must reply as follows. How credible, really credible, is our force as a 
deterrent to the other side when they know as we do that even the 
smallest conflict can “escalate” into a major encounter with A-bombs, 
H-bombs and all. Even the deterrent threat of the great powers can no 
longer be believed, for under this umbrella of mutual suicide aggressive 
acts still take place. In truth, weapons can no longer protect us now 
that there is no limit to their size and intensity. But unfortunately this 
analysis has a flaw. It assumes that all men behave rationally, which of 
course they don’t. To this extent then the deterrent is credible, for an 
irrational man may not care whether or not his act will finish off mankind. 
It is this unreasoning streak in our nature that gives the deterrent its 
stabilizing power as an inhibitor of aggression. 

But it is also this unreasonable side of man, this ability to “lose 
his senses”, which makes it so imperative that we disarm the rest of the 


world. Especially this is true of the nuclear weapons. Every unstable 


dictator, every tense submarine commander, every overwrought airforce 
pilot who has access to these ultimate weapons of horror makes more 
probable the accident which can bring on World War III. It is simply 
a matter of arithmetic. Three countries with atomic weapons in their 
hands is serious, but “n” countries similarly armed is n times or perhaps 
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n® times as serious. The situation becomes potentially even more dis- 
asterous as warning intervals shorten and as responsibility to act is dele- 
gated downward in the chain of command. But, it is sometimes claimed 
there are safeguards. Such talk is utter nonsense in the face of the record 
of accidents which have occurred over the past decade. Ask any psy- 
chiatrist or physicist what one can expect in ultimate reliability from 
men or machines. 

Let us next turn to defence, civil defence. Have the Swedes not got 
underground caves suitable for their urban populace; has President 
Kennedy not called for a 200 million dollar budget increase for civil 
defence; moreover, has our own Canadian government not advocated in 
its recent civil defence pamphlet eleven concrete steps we can take? 
They have, but these examples of conventional thinking are based on 
attitudes appropriate to a decade long since gone. Lack of imagination 
inconsistency, and downright confusion mark every one of these programs 
Thus, President Kennedy, while calling for more air raid shelters, ad 
mitted that only “. . . those families which are not hit in nuclear blast 
and fire can still be saved.” Even more interesting was the comment made 
recently by a Mr. J. H. Pollard, Civil Defence Director for Metropolitan 
Toronto, as quoted in the Toronto Globe and Mail: “People shouldn't 
depend on the government to look after their survival in a nuclear attack 
any more than they should depend on the government to get them a 


new job.” The fact is that civil defence is largely a myth. 


The anti-missile missile, proposed to protect our cities, however, 
is not a myth; it is an illusion. For no defence was ever devised that was 
100 percent effective, indeed 10 percent was considered quite good. Yet 
we know that if any of today’s super bombs get through, our protection 
has clearly failed. So why do we buy Bomarcs? Because our military 
posture has not been thought through, and failing an honest reappraisal, 
we tend to fall back on worn-out attitudes and institutions more suitable 
to the thirties than the sixties. Our psychological and sociological time 
constants are much too delayed for the hydromatic, supersonic space 
age that we live in. 

This poses for us a dilemma. If we are to abrogate force as a legiti- 
mate means of settling disputes between nations, what is to take its place? 
Moreover, is there time to consider alternatives? 

The alternative to force of course is world law. Cities and provinces 
no longer fight nor maintain standing armies. Once we have accepted 
the notion of world government the same will hold true for nations. But 
that brings us to the second question: have we time, with the tensions 
existing in 1961, to make this drastic transition? 
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| believe that we have, but only under two conditions. The first is 
that we do vastly more studying of the problem than we do today 
And the second is that great popular movements of public opinion grow 
up all over the world to help convince our national governments that 
they must make the appropriate changes. 

There will be those who will say this is dream talk far removed 
trom reality. Of course it is. But no splendid advance in man’s history 


from Magna Carta to the abolition of slavery, ever succeeded that was 


iot dream talk in its early stages. Even now talk of world government 


is not all in the realm of visions. For there are signs, subtle glimmerings 
if a start in this direction being made 

The United Nations has in the past five vears become more of a 
superpower than is evident from its loosely-knit official position. The 
presumptuous audacity of Suez and Hungary would be more difficult 
today than it was in 1956. In the Congo, military assistance from the 
great nations was covert not overt; still more so was this true of Cuba 
In the General Assembly of the United Nations the power of the neutralist 
niddle bloc is now a “force” to be reckoned with, not through the strength 
f their arms, but because of the power of public opinion 

What we must do is to continue to build up the United Nations 
nto a strong viable organization. At the same time, the process, of dis- 
irmament can proceed — first with the small and neutral powers, uni- 
laterally; and secondly with the giants, bilaterally through negotiation and 
with adequate inspection and controls. However, if this job is to be done 
n time, before the eruption of war, then much solid research will be 
necessarv. Yet so backward are our attitudes and institutions that no 
provision has been made for such research. In Canada, for example, there 
ire perhaps one or two people officially working full time studving the 
problems of disarmament; and in the U.S. at the State Department no 
more than a dozen are working full time. This in the face of the tens 
of thousands studying the problems of armament! In the words of Con- 
gressman Robert Kastenmeier of Wisconsin: “The over-emphasis on 
irmaments is reflected in the fact that we spend $50,000 on armaments 
for cach dollar (italics ours) on disarmament.” 

loday we do not have the institutions to carry on this research into 
the problems of peace. Our most urgent challenge then is to build up 
centers for peace research in many countries over the next few years 
Why they should be in many countries and not centralized in one loca- 
tion, and why they would be more effective if they were not a part ot 
the various governments concerned is dealt with in detail elsewhere. 
But here we might look at a few of the problems such Peace Research 
Institutes might tackle 
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Economists and psychologists could well study the consequences 
of disarmament. Some work has already been done in the economic 
aspects by Prof. Kenneth Boulding of Michigan University, but he himself 
admits that the psychological problems are more formidable. To what 
extent do we in the west fear disarmament, knowing that it can effect 
our jobs directly? Is war a much vaguer fear than the fear of unemploy- 
ment? How can we counteract this fear of unemployment if we onc« 
find it to be real? Answers to these tremendous questions can be found 
if we but look for them. In a Peace Research Institute this could be done 

Physicists could look to inspection systems and the hardware needed 
if an effective disarmament agreement is to be carried out. They might 
also study how to avert the accidental war which we know to b 
imminent. 

Political scientists and statisticians might compile a world data 
system which attempts to measure on a week-to-week and month-to- 
month basis political tensions between peoples of the world. For science 
has grown up on measurement and there is no reason why the social 
sciences should not begin to have handbooks of their vital facts just as 
the physical sciences (geophysics for example) have for theirs. Both 
Yale's Karl Deutch and University of Virginia’s Quincy Wright rate such 
an assignment high up on the priority list, but neither has the man 
power to carry it out. A Peace Research Institute could have the needed 
scholars. And with such a living source-book we could begin to anti- 
cipate well ahead of time the Koreas, Iraqs or Berlins, so that negotia 
tions could begin before tensions reached the tinder point. Just as th 
quenching of a forest fire is infinitely easier if the first Hare-up is spotted 
and dealt with, so the quenching of world conflagrations may also vielc 
to trained “spotters” 

Scientists of many disciplines should be formulating adequat 
theories to explain the whole phenomenon of conflict — for ultimate) 
even this field will be expressed in mathematics, the language of science 
Already anthropology and psychiatry have opened our eves to some of 
the reasons for conflict being so basic to “human” behaviour 

And towards the eventual establishment of world law and order 
international lawyers, among others, should be working out the ramifica 
tions of a world legal svstem which is at one and the same time both 
flexible and effective. 

These are but a smattering of the tasks which could and should 
be undertaken by the staff of a Peace Research Institute. There ar¢ 


undoubtedly many more, for in the exciting field of peace research many 


minor and not a few major insights are sure to be found. For peace 
research is a wide open field 
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By now you may be asking what is Canada’s role in all this? Who 
knows? But I for one, and many others share this view, believe that we 
might just lead the way with a Canadian Peace Research Institute by 
1962 as a full-blown going concern. And if by 1967 a dozen or two 
other countries were to have followed suit, how much better could we 
celebrate our centenary? 
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ENSEMBLE 
]. Roby Kidd 


. . . From Alaska’s Icy Mountains 
To India’s Coral Strand 


The old missionary hymn spoke of Greenland but I write this in Sitka, 
Alaska. The moral of the hymn was the universal need of the Gospel. 
My theme is the universal need of continuing education. 

' Six of us, three senior members of the staff of the University of 
Alaska, Dean Nolte from Minnesota, Dean Drury from Nevada and | 
are on a tour of Alaska. Every day we visit one or more conimunities, 
question educationists, business, trade union and civic leaders about 
educational needs, visit schools, industries, military stations, research 
projects. In two weeks we will cover 6,000 miles in this state — the 
Arctic, the Bering Straits, the Aleutians, the Panhandle, and the vastness 
in the interior. Then we will prepare a report and propose recommen- 
dations concerning the further education of teacher, business and pro- 
fessional men, wage earners of all kinds, Indians, Eskimos, service men 
and highly trained technicians serving in scores of camps. 

This may seem like a far cry from India. But as one analyzes what 


people tell us, what they need, what they want to study, the similarities 


seem far more striking than the differences. The Indians I met this 
summer in New Delhi and Jaipur were deeply concerned with funda- 
mental education and community development. So are the Indians in 
Ketchikan and Sitka, the Eskimos at Point Barrow. Not just in content 
and techniques either, but motivation. How do you help a man and 
woman commence a study program? How do you help them attain the 
pride and self-confidence needed for satisfactory effort? But fundamental 
education is never enough. There was elementary education of children 
and fundamental education of adults in the Congo but tragedy and 
confusion there has been compounded because of the lack of higher 
education, the lack of highly trained people for government and the 
courts. India is developing higher education for adults rapidly. And 
Alaska, while in some senses it might still be described as a pioneer land, 
is also highly sophisticated. Research work, particularly in the science 
of the upper atmosphere, is well developed. So is continuing education 
for management and the professions, although much more of this will 
be needed 
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Another need common to all countries is the preparation of 
teachers whose primary task is the education of children, but who 
understand and value adult education, continue to learn themselves 
and prepare young people in attitude and skill for a lifetime of learning. 

In discussing Alaska’s problems of communication as they affect 
the education of adults, a Canadian is right at home. It’s a vast country 
even by Canadian standards; it straddles five time zones. 

A need here, as elsewhere, is the application of scholarship to 
problems of living. In Alaska there are few blueprints to guide action. 
Technology must be adapted or there must be a completely fresh start. 
The wavs of living, the relationships between the many kinds of people 
who have come and the Indians and Eskimos who were here require 
sustained study. Economic and social advance cannot go much faster 
than the efforts of scholars to prepare the way. In this respect, because 
of its northern location and because of its size, Alaska is more like 
another country than just the 49th state. Its university has the task of 
planning for all forms of higher education of youths and adults. In 
carrving out research and graduate training the university may col- 
laborate as much with Canadian and Japanese universities as with 
California or Washington. There seems to be more awareness of Asia 
on this campus than on any other I have visited. Certainly there are 
many areas for partnership with Canada, for example, fisheries, education 
and forestry extension with the University of British Columbia; com- 


munity development and the training of administrators for northern 
territories with the University of Saskatchewan; research into Arctic 


conditions with McGill and Toronto. 

I met two Canadians on the first day, Bill Magee from Vancouver, 
who is the new Dean of Humanities, and Joan Ryan from Ottawa in 
the Faculty of Education who has taught in the Canadian north and 
whose graduate research was on adult education in an island in the 
Western Arctic. And Bill Rogers of Juneau, author of a fine study 
Alaska in Transition, is giving a major paper at Canada’s Conference 
on Resources this month. 

Alaska is the most northerly university in our hemisphere, if not 
in the world. In research it is dealing with matters that deeply affect 
Canada. Its adult educationists and community development officers 
will be colleagues and partners. Because of its location, the scale on 
which its services are conceived and the vigor and intelligence with 
which it is being developed, the university will be a key centre in the 


extension of continuing education around the world. 
° 





There have been two conferences in the past month of more than usual 
importance. The first went almost unnoticed by the English-language 
press. Newspapers are filled with reports of the Separatist movement in 
Quebec but often miss signs of growth and maturity. 

The Conference we refer to was that of representatives of French- 
language universities. Delegates came to Montreal from Europe, Africa, 
Asia—and the initiative calling them together came from Canada. 
Monseigneur Lussier, Rector of the University of Montreal was elected 
first Chairman. The conference had two general purposes — the advance- 
ment of French culture, and educational aid to the developing countries 
in which the first language is French. This act is of great significance to 
both Asia and Africa and it represents leadership by French-speaking 
Canadians which is most encouraging. 

All of the Canadian universities met in Ottawa in November. Last 
time they met the Government took the occasion to announce substantial 
grants for the universities and the beginning of the Canada Council. 
This time there was no such cheering news. Of increases in grants there 
were none. However, those responsible for the Conference believe that it 
provided a very valuable exchange of information. E. F. Sheffield pro- 
vided another masterly paper in which he analyzed future needs of 
the university. These can be summarized briefly as substantially more 
buildings, more staff, more equipment and more money. 

It may be sobering to report that in three davs of debate there 
was scarcely any thought or mention of mature students. Sheffield 
referred to the large increases in part-time students but nobody else 
picked this up. If there is to be much provision for the higher education 
of men and women a great deal must still be done to bring home to 
those who are making decisions how significant is the problem. 

Not many persons connected with Canadian adult education have 
been the subjects of biographies. Those who have read it are still 
chuckling over many passages in Ned Corbett’s memoir of Sidney Smith, 
who was President of the CAAE in some of its most memorable days. 
Published on the same day as the edifice at the University of Toronto 
named after Smith was opened, the book is not an analysis of a scholarly 
career, but the story of a man, written with all the warmth that Corbett 
can bring to such a subject. You may have missed another important 
book, entitled Teacher-Builder. This is a biography of a great educa- 
tionist who has been too little known in Canada, John Wesley Gibson, 
father of Dean Gibson of Carleton University and Professor William 
Gibson of the University of British Columbia. The elder Gibson has been 
referred to by Australians and Americans as the father of correspondence 
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study, but his influence was not as well known in his own country. 


No other person had so much to do with shaping the education of 
service men during World War II. To my deep regret, Food for Thought 
was never able to have a profile of Gibson in its splendid series; now 
this omission has been remedied by a splendid book. 

The publication of two other books give me great personal satis- 
faction. At last Campus and the Community by Alex Laidlaw, which 
first appeared as a doctoral dissertation, is out. This gives us the complete 
story of the Antigonish movement from its inception to the present. 
So far the reviews have been excellent. And, after waiting thirty years, 
Edward Lindeman’s The Meaning of Adult Education is again in print. 
Hardly a copy of this fine book could be found in Canada and many 
readers will find how fresh and timely is Lindeman’s thought. We are, 
of course, delighted to have a publishing firm in Canada, Harvest House, 
responsible for these fine books. If there is some sale of the first two, 
there will be many more books on continuing education from all over 
the world. 

Christmas in Accra. Not quite. But John Friesen, Bill McCallion and 
Carl Williams will be in Ghana on New Year's Day. They will be there 
as the Canadian members of an international conference on university 
extension that has been planned by the International Congress on Uni- 
versity Extension and financed by the Carnegie Corporation. Afte: 
conferring in Ghana the delegates will travel to other African centres 
and may even visit the Unesco Headquarters on their return. However, 
John Friesen will not be home for several months. He has been awarded 
a Unesco fellowship which will enable him to visit colleagues in many 
parts of the world, in Asia as well as Africa. The UBC Extension 
Department now extends its services for thousands of miles but you 
can expect that neither the mountains, the permafrost, the Pacific Ocean, 
or the 49th parallel will be able to contain them now. 

Before long you can expect to hear a good deal about the Overseas 
Institute which we are forming to put more energy into Canada’s educa- 
tional and technical assistance. While much must be done by government, 
a great part of this aid is a matter for universities, corporations, trade 
unions, co-operatives and voluntary organizations. The Overseas Institute 
will not duplicate anything that is now in progress. There is far too 
much work to be done to justify any over-lapping. But it will study needs 
and seek to find ways of providing what is required, whether it is books, 
ideas, people, research, or whatever. 





PARAMETER 


We should be grateful to Mr Bernard Trotter for his admonition in the 
last Food for Thought entitled ‘Never on Sunday: An Essay in Adult 
Education’. In particular we are grateful for his drawing our attention 
to the film, as our attention should be drawn to the representation of 
learning in all art. It was, at least temporarily, a disconcerting film. 
Homer Thrace did appear to be one of us, and, as Mr. Trotter so darkly 
hints, probably is. We suffer more perhaps from our friends than our 
enemies. It does look, as Mr Trotter suggests, as though “learning is 
vanquished and must return home, defeated, dispirited, and generally 
looking foolish.” What is more it seems to have been defeated by love, 
for Ilya is “carried off by an Italian who loves her and will marry her.” 
And one might add, from whom she will learn more than from Homer, 
as we all do from those that love us and whom we love. 


Here, surely lies the clue to another, more heartening interpretation 


of the film. Homer “wildly admits that from the beginning he has lusted 
for Ilva’s body as well as her mind.” It is this latter lust that provides 
the answer to Homer's kind of teaching and the sort of learning that 
Mr Trotter rightly insists has been neglected. And so it should be, both 
by Ilya, and by us. Homer is not interested in what Ilva might become 
out of her own self, in company with him but only that she should be 
forced into a fixed, static, sterile pattern of which he approves. He is not 
interested in what Ilya learns, only that she approximates by certain 
familiar rituals an all too familiar brand of pre-determined behaviour. If 
one wanted to discover the reasons for Homer Thrace’s original disgust 
they surely lie in this narrow, mechanistic, authoritarian view of learning, 
which places its faith in ritual and external behaviour, and merely lusts 
after the mind of the learner. In a society that fosters this sort of view 
of what learning is, a possession, a garment donned by the learner 
regardless of size and proportion, there is no wonder that “beauty and 
corruption coexist’. Mr Trotter surely acknowledges this himself when 
he says ‘perception triumphs all around’. He has introduced another kind 
or dimension of learning, properly understood, and another manifestation 
of this remarkable human capacity. No one is born with perception, 
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only with the capacity for it. The quality, and capacity of anyone’s 
perception is a learned capacity. The ‘likeable as well as lusty lot’ of 
Piraeus have ‘perceived that it is not enough to have a way of life and 
live it blindly’. If by this is meant that their perception is deepened, o 
broadened, or developed in some way, have they not learned something? 

We think this is not just a ‘boring semantic quibble’ though it does 
involve a definition of learning. If we are to accept Mr Trotter's initial 
definition of learning, then we must dispense with the word. But surely 
this means also dispensing with Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Locke and 
Dewey and the others who used the word in a broader more active 
sense? We would argue rather that the word is used profanely in the 
context of Homer Thrace, and that comparable practices amongst us, 
falsely dignified by being called ‘learning’, should occur never on any day! 

We owe, however, another debt to Mr Trotter. If we are to approxi- 
mate to some slight degree, the “Learning Society”, as laid out by 
another colleague, Alan Thomas, at the National Conference, then the 
way in which learning is represented in the arts, popular and unpopular, 
is a matter of some significance. By this we do not mean the artist who 
addresses himself or herself formally to learning as a topic. Nor do we 
mean the constant stream of books about school or learning or problems 
in education. Rather we are interested in the role that human beings 
learning or not learning things may play in novels, poetry, films, television 
plays, etc. If there is to be a learning society, then that society needs 
to be drenched in vital and honest examples of learning. 

For example, in most of the novels of Hemingway, the principal 
characters seem to us to learn very little. They are like bullets, with one 
tragic original understanding that dominates their unalterable journey. 
For them, most of them young, there is nothing else worth learning, 
the one lesson is sufficient. This characteristic seems true of the majority 
of the other writers of the 1920's and 1930's. The heroes are young for 
the most part, and a society real or fictional, dominated by a cult of 
vouth, is little interested in learning, since growing older is in itself 
a kind of death. Perhaps Sinclair Lewis is an exception, but his characters 
learn only the same thing, over and over again, and are little changed 
by it. 

At a later period one is struck by the transition in the morals of 
]. P. Marquand. Here the necessity of growing old is admitted, reluc- 
tantly, as the point of no return. Over and over Marquand’s heroes learn 
something, but always too late, and the main lesson is always regret at 
not having learned while one was still young and alive. Age is inevitable 
but there is no value in it. 





Recently in the novels of two men, Snow and Durrell, there have 
been some more heartening developments from our point of view. In 
Snow's novels, probably the most secular novels ever written, there is 
a steady, solid, and conscious pre-occupation with learning about other 
men. Lewis Eliot, the narrator of the series, is fiction’s most available 
‘participant observer’, and the series itself is a monument to continuous 
learning about groups and action in the contemporary world. Durrell, 
on the other hand, is a poet, and he too is intoxicated with learning but 
on a different scale and in a different world. 


We do not mean to offer these artists as representative. Rather we 


selected them as examples of what we mean by the representation of 
learning in art, just as Mr Trotter, very correctly, offered the film. We 
shall want to do more of this. We shall probably be getting more and more 
artists interested in the meaning of genuine learning in society and life, 
a development that we think all adult educators should welcome with 
critical enthusiasm. The tedious insights of the pedagogues need 


desperately the clothing of the imagination, and the warmth of the senses 





TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ABOUT CANADA 


THE CANADIAN 
IDENTITY 
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L‘EDUCATION 
PERMANENTE 
Napoléon LeBlanc 


on Adult Education. M. LeBlan 


RETROSPECTIVE 
Notre présence 4 cette Conférence rend compte a la fois de l'ampleur 
et de la diversité du mouvement canadien d’éducation des adultes. Nous 
ne saurions envisager l'avenir sans nous rappeler la trajectoire de son 
développement. Le moment serait mal choisi d’en faire Vhistoire ce 
matin, puisque la plupart d’entre vous étes familiers avec les circon- 
stances qui ont donné naissance aux expériences locales ou régionales, 
elles-mémes génératrices d'un mouvement qui se cristallisa dans la 
fondation d’associations comme la Canadian Association for Adult 
Education et l'Institut Canadien d’Education des Adultes. Cependant, 
une étude rétrospective de notre mouvement nous apprendrait qu'il s’est 
développé a Toccasion de crises, chacune lui valant un regain de 
dvnamisme a des moments ot il était menacé de s immobiliser dans des 
préoccupations de routine. Les trente derniéres années nous en fournis- 
sent un indice évident. 

Nous sommes-nous déja rendu compte que la cAae et l1cEA 
ont été fondés au plus creux de la crise économique des années ‘30? 
Le désemparement des esprits ajoutait 4 la paralysie de notre économie. 
On chercha dans |’éducation des adultes le moven de hater la réhabili- 


tation économique et sociale de la main-d’oeuvre atteinte par le chémage, 


ainsi que le moyen de corriger les déficiences pour ne pas dire les 
erreurs d'un systeme. En méme temps, cette crise faisait davantage 
sentir linter-dépendance des régions du pays. Simultanément, nous 
souhaitions une plus grande cohésion dans l’'action des groupes et des 
institutions auprés de la population pour la sensibiliser aux problémes 
du temps. 

A peine étions-nous en marche que survint la guerre 1939-45 avec 
le cortége d’épreuves qu'elle fit subir aux relations inter-culturelles ainsi 
qua la loyauté des groupes qui composent la population canadienne. 
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Ce fut une période de grande effervescence caractérisée par un grand 
développement industriel, par la mobilité de la main-d’oeuvre, le 
gonflement puis |’éclatement des zones urbaines, les programmes inten- 
sifs de formation de la main-d’oeuvre et des cadres pour l'industrie. 

Au cours de cette méme période, nous nous lancions dans lutilisa- 
tion des moyens de communication sur les masses. Qu'il suffise de 
référer 4 la production de lo N F, pour cette période, et 4 expansion des 
programmes d'information a Radio-Canada, plus particuliérement Citi- 
zens Forum et les Idées en Marche, Radio Farm Forum et le Choc des 
Idées. Cette fois nous avions innové et nous avions raison d’en étre fier 
et d'anticiper un avenir prometteur. 

La guerre terminée, nous continuons d’étre témoin de l'expansion 
industrielle rapide, mais inégale, des diverses régions du pays, accom- 
pagnée de situations socio-culturelles nouvelles, résultant des trans- 
formations de toutes sortes survenues dans les périodes précédentes. De 
plus, la population s’accroit par l'arrivée de groupes importants de néo- 
canadiens. Sur le plan domestique, nous devons envisager lélaboration 
de grandes politiques de plein emploi des ressources et nous préparer a 
notre réle sur le plan international. Nous connaissons les problémes qui 
se sont poses par la suite et qui retiennent encore notre attention. 

Cette derniére décennie fut éga’>ment marquée par une accéléra- 
tion dans la production des biens culturels ainsi que par une surabondance 
d'instruments de travail. Non seulement nous pouvons agir plus habile- 
ment sur la nature, nous croyons aussi pouvoir agir plus efficacement 
sur les comportements humains. 

Malgré ces progrés, nous vivons encore sous l'effet d'une immense 
inquiétude résultant de la guerre froide, inquiétude qui faisait dire aux 
participants a la seconde Conférence Mondiale de lEducation des 
Adultes: “Notre premier probleme est de survivre”. 

Voila trop rapidement deécrit, jen conviens, le contexte global dans 
lequel notre mouvement d’éducation des adultes a évolué. I] nous a 
fagonnés. Engagés dans le déroulement des événements d’ot nous 
dégagions nos objectifs immédiats, nous nous sommes occupés a imaginer 
des situations d'urgence, se succédant rapidement les unes aux autres, 
sans nous laisser le temps de réfléchir sur nos expériences antérieures. 
Cela explique peut-étre pourquoi nous avons été jusqu’ici d’honnétes 
besogneux avant d’étre des penseurs, avec la conséquence que nous 
navons pas réussi a formuler les grandes hypothéses susceptibles 
d'inspirer notre travail et de lui donner un sens authentique. Mais je 
mempresse d’ajouter que cette Conférence est un indice de notre 


volonté de nous redéfiner. Comme je vous le disais plus haut, elle nous 
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invite 4 une réflexion sur l'avenir en vue de rendre nos actes plus 
efficaces. Nous nous proposons, entre autres choses, de “formuler une 
politique qui favorise l’exécution de nos projets”. 

Quelle sera donc la clef de votite de cette politique? En d'autres 
termes, 4 quelle intention ultime relierons-nous les multiples projets que 
nous construirons en prévision de l'avenir? Cette question devrait dominer 
nos délibérations si nous voulons que cette Conférence soit plus qu'un 
événement parmi d'autres. Si son but est de nous aider a mieux agir, 
elle devra nous permettre de nous transformer nous-mémes. Or, com- 
ment oette transformation pourra-t-elle s'amorcer en chacun de nous, 
si nous nous ne procédons pas 4 une remise en question lucide des 
intentions qui ont informé notre activité jusqu ici? 


AXES DE REFLEXION 

Si, pour mieux rejoindre les individus auxquels elle s’adresse, l'éducation 
des adultes adopte les modalités et les voies les plus diverses, elle doit 
tendre également a participer davantage a l'intention fondamentale du 
processus éducatif qui consiste essentiellement en une relation systéma- 
tique, réciproque et continue, de [homme sur l'homme selon une double 
perspective: le rendre libre et responsable pour qu'il joue un réle actif 
dans la société d'une part, et, d’autre part, le préparer 4 occuper un 
emploi utile et productif dans la société. Si, pour fin de discussion, nous 
les distinguons, ces deux perspectives demeurent inséparables. 

Or, il arrive que, sous leffet de Vaccélération du progrés scien- 
tifique et des développements technologiques, nous sommes portés a 
accorder plus d'importance a la seconde perspective. 

Nous attendons de notre systéme d’éducation qu'il ait la souplesse 


de s'adapter rapidement a l’évolution des besoins de l'économie. Nous 


lui demandons d’assurer 4 la jeunesse un niveau élevé de fo.mation 
générale pour qu'elle puisse mieux sadapter, par la suite, aux trans- 
formations économiques et sociales et a la mobilité professionnelle qui 
en résulte. C’est pour cette raison que nous lui signifions sa responsabilité 
i Tendroit des adultes pour quiils puissent assumer les risques que 
comporte le processus de la croissance économique. Ici, les programmes 
destinés aux adultes devront étre congus, tant dans leur contenu que 
dans leur pédagogie, de fagon a répondre aux besoins dindividus 
possédant des aptitudes et des attitudes différentes et provenant de 
mileux différents. Que cette forme d’éducation des adultes soit appelée 
iu de grands développements, personne n’en doute, comme en font foi 
nos revendications des toutes récentes années. Nous pouvons méme anti- 
ciper que les impératifs de notre croissance économique stimuleront 


ed 
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plus d’adultes qu’autrefois 4 acquérir de nouvelles connaissances. Ici 
toutefois, nous devrons innover dans les procédés pédagogiques. Les 
Institutions d’enseignement auront un réle de premier plan a jouer a ce 
sujet, tout autant, pour le moins, que les entreprises qui mettent au 
point des programmes “d’apprentissage sur place”. 

Nous ne pouvons demeurer indifférents 4 la tendance actuelle de 


présenter l'éducation des adultes comme une éducation permanente. 


Liidée d’éducation permanente a en effet l'avantage de proposer une 


recherche des meilleurs moyens de provoquer lépanouissement de la 
personnalité dans son adaptation a la vie sociale, et cela tout au long 
de la vie comme, d’autre part, d’encourager l'acquisition de connais- 
sances de plus en plus reliées au développement continu d’attitudes 
actives nécessaires 4 l'accomplissement optimum, pour lindividu et la 
société, des obligations familiales, professionnelles, socio-culturelles et 
civiques. Pour autant nous ne saurions la réduire a la seule fonction de 
la réhabilitation sur le plan de l'emploi ou de lefficacité professionnelle. 

Si cet aspect important de l'éducation, du point de vue des besoins 
a Tage adulte, doit mobiliser nos énergies et notre imagination, il ne 
doit pas nous faire perdre de vue l'autre perspective mentionnée plus 
haut: rendre individu libre et responsable. Du point de vue de l'éduca- 
tion permanente il s’agit, pour emprunter un concept a la psychologie 
sociale, de maintenir lindividu “en état fonctionnel d’alerte”. Dans une 
ére dopulence comme celle que nous vivons, trop d’adultes sont menacés 
de devenir des hommes “sans Age” parce qu’ils connaissent le durcisse- 
ment prématuré de leurs facultés intellectuelles, affectives et ymorales. 
Situation paradoxale que celle-ci alors que le monde moderne nous force 
4 mdrir rapidement. II suffit de rappeler sa complexité, sa socialisation 
intensive et sa démocratisation, ses rvthmes accélérés, ses sollicitations 
de toutes sortes et la prolifération des idées pour nous en rendre compte. 
Que l'on songe également a la diversité des moyens et des occasions 
qui se disputent les loisirs de la population et leur liberté et qui les 
exposent 4 devenir des hommes anonymes chez qui l'instinct et le senti- 
ment l'emportent sur la raison. 

C'est ainsi qu’apparait la nécessité de l'éducation permanente. Elle 
doit permettre au plus grand nombre possible d’individus d’accéder a 
un niveau de culture personnelle par laquelle ils pourront transcendet 
cette autre culture qu’ils regoivent quotidiennement du fait de leur 
rencontre avec la société. Gardons-nous cependant de confondre cette 
culture avec la simple accumulation d informations. Davantage, il 
s'agit de cette culture qui se traduit chez "homme par cette capacité 
d’établir et de coordonner, d’une facon libre et consciente, des relations 
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harmonieuses et efficaces avec son milieu. Cette capacité résulte a la 
fois d’une connaissance de soi-méme et d'une saisie sereine et objective 
des relations que le “je” établit avec “autrui”. Cela suppose une 
réflexion sur sa propre vie, la recherche d'une échelle de valeurs et 
l'acquisition d'une méthode de pensée qui favorise l’assimilation de con- 
naissances nouvelles. 

C'est donc a roder sans cesse cette capacité que l'éducation per- 
manente doit s’employer par les occasions qu'elle offrira aux adultes 
délargir le champ de leurs connaissances. Il va de soi que ces con- 
naissances devront étre reliées 4 lexpérience vécue, de sorte que cette 
derniére soit revalorisée et dépassée par une action sumultanée sur les 
hommes et sur les situations. ici les points de départ varieront selon la 
situation des individus et notre action, le plus souvent, devra reposer 
sur des amorces concrétes. Mais pour que cette action ne dégénére pas 
en propagande ou en agitation, elle devra étre tendue vers la recherche 
de la vérité. Cette recherche nous engagera dans un cheminement fait 
de rigueur, de discipline intellectuelle et affective et de renoncement, 
autant de facteurs qui rendent homme libre de lui-méme et des con- 
ditionnements de son milieu. Nous y voyons méme une condition 


préalable aux changements d’attitudes que nous souhaitons. 


Ces nouvelles attitudes seront celles de homme libre, de homme 
qui juge la société et représente en elle le principe des transformations 
contre lesquelles elle se défend. Bref, notre action aidera l'adulte a 
comprendre, 4 vouloir, 4 sentir qu'il est lui-méme lartisan de son destin 
et qu'il ne peut parvenir 4 cette possession de soi que par la coopération 
avec les autres. 

C'est dans cette perspective que devrait porter l’essentiel de nos 
efforts pour les prochaines années. Ici la voie est ouverte a des inno- 
vations hardies tant dans le contenu des programmes que dans la 
pédagogie 4 employer. En élaborant celle-ci nous devrons tenir compte 
d'une réalité: la totalité de la personnalité chez homme qui est a la 
fois nature et liberté. S’il en est des aspects qui peuvent étre appré- 
hendés par nos techniques et nos méthodes, il en est d'autres qui 
échappent a ce saisissement. N’en pas tenir compte nous expose a étre 
de simples agents manipulateurs. 

La mise en oeuvre d'un programme de travail d’envergure postule 
des ressources abondantes que nous obtiendrons peut-étre difficilement. 
Parmi ces ressources, jaccorde la priorité aux hommes et aux femmes 
qui assumeront la responsabilité d’inspirer et de conduire ces expériences. 
Non seulement nous devrons songer a leur formation, mais il nous faudra 
prévoir les moyens de toujours transcender leurs expériences immédiates. 
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THE 
LEARNING 
SOCIETY 


Alan Thomas 


on Adult Education, Ottau 


This conference occurs at the conjunction of two very imports int phases 
of development in Adult Education marked by the poe and prolifera- 
tion of agencies, programs and _ personnel engaged i encouraging oul 
citizens to learn, to grow and to change. At the same ee a number of 
major interests, among them goveinments, industrial organizations and 
social agencies, have come to see that their very survival depends on 
their ability to stimulate and support adult learning. Adult education 
has in a few years been transformed from an idealistic, determined, inter- 
mittent, fringe enterprise to a central, practical, everyday - - little 
understood — concern of many individuals and organizations. In short 
it has become apparent to many of our citizens that there are pe 
they do not know that they need to know, things they do not feel that 
they need to feel, things they do not understand that they need to 
understand. 

At the same time it is apparent that our country faces a crisis of 
role, of character and of identity of distressing proportions. Among other 
things, we have been torn from an environment shaped by the comfort- 
able and familiar rivalry of the United States and Great Britain. No 


longer does either of these giants cast the protective shadow in which 


ve have so long disported ourselves. Each is now vulnerable. We are, 
in a way never before experienced, alone; faced with an environment 
which we must define for ourselves. The search for identity is now in 
deadly and enthralling earnest. 

We think that these two awesome developments can and must be 
related and that, as adult educators, at this conference, we must make 
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this relationship clear. Let us, however, at the outset, dispose of such 
states of mind, and attitudes, as are represented by such phrases as 
“The Cost of Being Canadian”. Instead, let us spe ak and think with 
enthusiasm and excitement, with judgment and determination, in fact 
with all those attitudes and tempers so characteristic of the learner, of 
the challenge, the opportunities, the possibilities of being Canadian. If 
we are not to desert the legacy of three hundred years, we can do no 
other. We hope to reveal a new basis for post- industrial society, and to 
seize and exploit the narrow margin of freedom and flexibility that 
remain to us. This can be done by working towards a society and 
world that may be a genuine alternative to the present one: by develop- 
ing a pattern for our society that will provide a model for other less 
industrialized societies, and that at the same time by its very nature, 
is capable of learning the important lessons they may have to teach us. 
If the adult educators do not speak up to tell the country what promise 
lies in an understanding of human learning, particularly with respect 
to social purpose, no one else will. No one else can. 

The tradition of adult learning is a long and vital one in Canada. 
Canada is an immigrant country based upon the ability of adults to 
re-learn the habitual foundations of their daily lives. An intensive study 
of aspects of immigration reveals the degree to which institutional forms 
designed to encourage and facilitate adult learning of the most humble 
and familiar matters are imbedded in our culture. The fact that we are 
now all immigrants in a strange technical society makes these habits of 
inestimable importance. We have not fully recognized or realized them. 
Furthermore, in each period of crisis; war, depression, and war, we 
have as a nation turned to this ability of adults to learn, this ability to 


undertake unfamiliar roles, and assume terrifying responsibilities for 
our survival. 


It is our belief that we can revitalize this tradition and make this 
capacity for learning the foundation of Canadian society. We therefore, 
offer as our central concern, not education, in its formal and institutional 
sense, but learning. Whatever the explicit and various goals of the 
multitude of agencies which we here are associated with or represent, 
we have one common concern, the ability of human beings to learn 
continuously, and the conditions under which learning best takes place. 
These conditions are the foundations of the learning society. It is the 
stimulation and encouragement of this unique human capacity through- 
out the whole of an individual life which is the core of our concern; 
and which can be the core of the entire country. We must, to steal 
phrase from the most thoughtful of the city planners, be able to imagine 
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a society with a recognizable and apparent form, but without a 
dimension. 

The capacity for continuous learning, and unlearning, is what makes 
us human. In the act of learning, each individual is at his best and 
at the same time at his most individual. Learning is a voluntary, indi- 
vidual act and in the long run it cannot be coerced. Learning requires 
both freedom to realize itself and the security and trust which alone 
makes it possible to make a mistake without undue hazard. Learning 
not only demands but releases energy, enthusiasm and ability for both 
individual and social benefit. You will understand that we are not 
using the word learning in its usual sense to denote a possession or a 
single achievement, we are restoring it to its proper sense of describing 
an act or a series of acts which are significant regardless of how exalted 
or humble their centre of attention. 

We believe that the true definition of a democratic society is that 
it is a society that creates an environment in which each individual can 
and is encouraged to learn. To depend merely on what a citizen knows 
is to stop short of the necessary goal. In the successful nourishment of 
learning, and in the understanding of its processes and demands, with 
which most of vou are familiar, we find the single consistent coincidence 
of social and individual interest and well-being. 

We know of no society that has yet consciously staked its survival, 
its future, or its well-being, on the ability of its citizens to continue to 
learn. Yet we believe that enough is known of the characteristics of 
learning to make this possibility a compelling alternative. 

Canada, as a learning society then, would be distinguished at the 
least by the following characteristics: A concept of citizenship, the main 


characteristic of which is participation in some form of learning or 


education. A society which devotes its resources to the encouragement 
of this activity can command and deserves, the most fruitful and proper 
lovalty of its citizens. A national governmental structure designed not 
to impede continuous learning, but to support it. The present involve- 
ment of the central government in adult education, set against an out- 
dated constitution, is corrupting local and regional autonomy, rather than 
preserving it. We believe that a governmental structure designed for 
the education of children will not serve a learning society. The present 
relationship of Federal and Provincial governments should be changed 
so as to permit a national concern for learning under local, provincial, 
regional direction. In this way only can these important autonomies be 
preserved. A national program of financial assistance that would include: 
income tax deductions for tuition fees incurred by any individual 





improving his abilities by attending any accredited institution; tax 
concessions for industries and other agencies operating educational pro- 
grams; a system of “portable pensions” so that any individual can take 
full edvantage of the intellectual and economic mobility that learning 
both requires and promotes; financial assistance to agencies of further 
education, particularly in the industrial field where a provincial basis 
of financing cannot cope with what is a national problem. Industry is 
not distributed provincially; basic education for adults cannot be. 

Our recommendations are based on a principle of the maximum 
participation of our citizens in the determination of their own individual 
development. We would like to repeat that only by the observation of 
this principle can learning be fullv realized and our goal advanced. 
We believe that the present assistance to the arts and sciences is admir- 
able, but relatively insignificant when set beside the results of a deter- 
mined and sensible attempt to stimulate learning itself. We share in 
the conviction that provision for health and for economic security are 
vital, but useless unless accompanied by an equal concern with and 
support for individual lcarning. The somewhat unfocussed but growing 
interest in “leisure” is sufficient evidence that this is true. 

The blueprint of the learning society further includes a concept 
of work that includes stimulation of interest and provision of oppor- 
tunity to learn. In many cases industry has already discovered the need 
for this concept in order to survive; it is the educational and political 
system that is lagging. Programs of full employment, unemployment 
assistance, technological development itself are impossible, indeed are 
intolerable, without the concept of learning. 

It seems apparent that we have been able to afford to pay a sizeable 
proportion of our work force to stay out of work. The price for this 
enforced and aimless leisure is already being paid by the individuals 
concerned, the society will pay it now and later in ruined lives and i 

1 partially de moralized and dispirited population. The experiment ie 
A nid which offered general education to the unemployed, and 
which provided a model for the conception and administration of adult 
learning, has demonstrated the resources of mind, spirit and in some 
cases, body, that were and are being wasted and destroyed. In The 
Learning Society a certain percentage of our population would at all 
times, and of all ages and capabilities, be engaged full time in learning; 
that is, be invested in the future. We envisage a system in which men 
do not have to be forced into unemployment before be sing able to 
improve their abilities; in which men are paid at the level of their 
previous salary while engaged in learning; and in which the present 
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unemployment benefits are maintained for those who will not devote 
themselves to further learning. We can afford a program of this nature 
as a society; what is probable is that we cannot afford not to undertake 
it, if we are to survive. Other countries have already discovered it. 
We have the opportunity to realize it to a degree undreamt of. 

The Learning Society would embody a concept of foreign policy 
which includes providing opportunities for learning for other countries 
and in turn providing the maximum opportunities for our citizens to 
learn about and from the rest of the world. Such a concept includes 
more education about foreign affairs, subsidized travel, and exchange in 
both directions. While we cannot provide immense amounts of money 
in foreign aid, we can provide as we have been doing, people prepared 
to teach and learn. This means that we could provide a citizen pos- 
sessing the tools of learning, namely language and ability in the skills 
and insights regarding learning that adult educators already understand. 

The liberal education in Canada, would, in our opinion, include a 
central course of instruction and experiment in the foundations of 
learning. This, perhaps more than anything else, would be our contri- 
bution to the traditional concept of the liberal education and to the 
world and to peace. Such a national policy would include the provision 
for institutes of learning at every Canadian university and the provision 
of substantial sums of money for continuous research into this now 
tragically and disastrously neglected area. If anything indicates the 
failure of our present financial and governmental organization, it is the 
disgraceful vacuum in the area of research into learning. The bulk of 
what we know about learning has been derived from animals and 
children. What if what we assume to be true of the energy, courage, 
and imagination characteristic of children in school, were actually true 
of learning. A quarter of the money now devoted to protecting a society 
with which none of us can be satisfied, devoted to the exploration of a 
social scientific investigation of learning could alter this society 
dramatically. 

We should like to observe that the industrial world has learned 
that the pre-occupation with the education of children is eventually 
self-defeating. Many of the most complex problems in formal education 
can only be solved by means of a concept of continuous learning which 


involves adults as well. The concept of the learning society, like learning 
itself, involves not mere addition to the present educational structure; 


nor is it at all satisfactory to merely increase the number of participants 
in that structure; indeed the present structure in some of its aspects 
stands in the wav of the full realization of every man’s capacity for 
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learning. The administrative structure designed for children will not 
do for adults; teaching methods, devices, and equipment will not do 
for adults; institutions designed to accommodate children or young 
adolescents however august and respectable, cannot serve the intellectual 
capacity of this society without fundamental changes. As adult edu- 
cators in a new age, we must strengthen our own abilities, perfect our 
techniques of program planning and evaluation, invent a great variety 
of new structures, and indulge in continuous experiment. Every act 
of learning is, on the part of the learner, experimental; the system itself 
must match this act of energy and trust. Above all we must look to 
the learning of our own professionals. 

In The Learning Society the concern for continuous learning is a 
central feature of national policy. While a variety of local, regional, 
and national agencies, public and private groups, individual and collec- 
tive enterprise continues to formulate, pursue, and represent specific 
goals, the overall national concern, the structure of the society and our 
particular interests lie in the maintenance of the opportunities for indi- 
viduals to grow, to mature; in short, to learn. If we truly believe that 
our society, or the good society, finds its final justification in the preser- 
vation and encouragement of individual happiness, respect, and _satis- 
factions, the emphasis on learning is our only means of bending 
apparently haphazard change to our will. 

We have offered this image of the learning society in Canada for 
two reasons. First, because we believe our country has some unique 
opportunities which we are not at present realizing. Second, because 
we think the same fact is true of the adult educators in Canada. We 
are convinced that not only Canada but adult education face awesome 
alternatives. We, as educators, can continue to run other peoples’ 
errands, to jump when some other major institution or power wills and 
rush to do its bidding; we can remain, hat-in-hand, grateful for every 
small amount of support society chooses to give us — and we can leave 
this new energy, released by the greater demands of learning, undirected 
and unfulfilled. Or we can speak reasonably but with force and con- 


viction to our citizens of the vision that the learning society affords, of 


the possibilities we all have seen arising from the determined nourishing 
of this capacity, and begin to realize the particular heritage that as a 
western, industrial, immigrant, pioneer society is ours alone to realize. 
We have said before that only the adult educators can do it if they 
choose. We commend this exhilarating prospect to this conference, to 
each and evervone ot our colleagues. 





THE 
BLESSED 
STATE 


Boris Ford 


Closing address presented before the National Conference on Adult 

Education, November 1, 1961. 
The two keynote speeches of our first morning were striking, not so 
much for being in roughly the same premeditated key, as for being 
composed (quite appropriately in the mid-20th century ) in the serial 
technique. The speakers returned time after time to the social impli- 
cations and responsibilities of adult education. It was not that they 
neglected the education of the individual, but that they wished on this 
occasion to stress our task in relation to the growth and vitality of ow 
social institutions. 

Whereupon we trooped into the five workshops of Social Man, and 
began hammering away at our various specialized benches. To go round, 
as I felt I should try, from one workshop to the next, was at first some- 
what bewildering, for it seemed to me that the tasks into which the 
factory was broken down made rather little sense on their own (any 
more than they do in the world of the mass production plant). Each 
operation seemed to be immediately linked to its neighbours, so that 
my impressions at first took the form of a lugubrious circular chant, 
which I contrived to write down and which seemed to have the title of 

WORKSHOP BLUES 

. which breeds 
Social Man, disintegrated, in flux, and forlorn, 

Who is best seen as 
Working Man, industrially shaven and mechanically shorn, 

Who is slave to his 
Leisure diet of opium, syrup and corn 

Which softens him up for 

Political Man with slogans tattered and principles torn, 

Whose sloth turns 


The Physical Environment from golden into crumpled horn, 
Which breeds 
Social Man, disintegrated, in flux, . . . 


and so on, ad infinitum and desperandum. 
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In the event this proved to be a needlessly gloomy impression, 
though there is bound to be at the back of our discussions of work and 
leisure and society a recognition that the mass-producers and the mass- 
persuaders have to an alarming extent determined the key and the 
rhvthm of our lives. 

If we did not discuss this theme overmuch, it poses a complex 
dilemma. On the one hand, the scientific and technological bases of 
our society make for the most rapid change, of which the ability of the 
cosmonauts among us to girdle the earth in 108 minutes is only the 
latest and most dramatic dial-reading. This process of change, upon 
which our well-being and even our spiritual salvation are reported to 
depend, presupposes the ready acquiescence of education. It is a 
process that rests upon a basic schooling in science and technology, and 
it rests thereafter upon our capacity in further and adult education to 
provide refresher courses at all levels. We all find it hard, and even 
distasteful, to catch up, to shed our outworn comforts and move into 
the contemporary world. In this situation, in our rapidly changing world, 
we saw one of our major opportunities in adult education. 

Mais voici le dilemne auquel jai fait allusion il y a quelques 
instants. Si une de nos responsabilités est d’aider les gens a évoluer a 
la méme allure que la société moderne, nous avons une autre responsa- 
bilité, qui est de les encourager a voir cette méme société d'un oeil 
critique. Les tendances sociales qui, dans une si grande mesure, ont 
fait de l'éducation un agent de l’endoctrinement culturel et du con- 
formisme, sont les tendances auxquelles nous devons résister. Ils sont, 
de leur nature méme, hostiles a l'éducation; il est bien vrai que linstitu- 
teur d'un cété et l'agent de publicité de l'autre, d'une part l'éducation, 
de l'autre les “mass media”, représentent les forces opposées, car l'un 
cherche a développer la diversité et jusqu’aux excentricités de homme, 
tandis que l'autre favorise le conformisme. En présence de ces faits, je 
suis convaincu que nous tous, qui nous intéressons a l'éducation, devons 
nous charger vis-a-vis de la société d'un travail d’assainissement et 
d'immunisation. Au point ot en sont les choses, nous ne pouvons pas 
garder la neutralité, encore moins rester indifférents. 


(But here is our dilemma, for if one of our responsibilities is to help 
people keep pace with rapid change in society, we also have the 
awkward responsibility of encouraging them to take a critical view of 


this same society. The social processes which have to so large an extent 
turned education into a utility, into a matter of cultural indoctrination 
and conformity, are processes which we are bound to resist. The mass- 
tendencies at which I was hinting earlier are essentially anti-educational: 





in one very real sense the teacher and advertiser, education and the 
mass media, are opposed forces, for the one seeks to develop indi- 
viduality and even eccentricity, while the other encourages conformity 
and similarity. To this extent I am convinced that all of us in education 
have to accept a disinfecting, even a vaccinating, role in relation to 
society. In this matter, we cannot be neutral, let alone acquiescent.) 

We pay our respects to the great social-cultural critics of the last 
century — to Ruskin and Carlisle and Matthew Arnold — but I fear that 
too little of our work carries forward their tradition. Yet it could hardly 
be said that the barbarians and philistines have disappeared from the 
face of the earth, or that we live bathed in sweetness and light. 

I have been suggesting that our social task in adult education is 
to help people keep pace with change, and yet to be wary of it: to help 
people live in today’s world so as to modify tomorrow's. Perhaps, to 
pick up my earlier illustration, I am only asking that if we are to be 
rocketed into futurity, we should provide ourselves with a rather larger 
porthole, and a few more internal controls than Major Gagarin enjoyed. 
But having said this (and it was easilv said, to be truthful), I freely admit 
that the difficulty is to find the appropriate educational means. But 
before turning to our second day, when we must collectively have looked 
at every medium and method known to educational man, I think it is 
obvious that the first of our means is, of course, ourselves. And for this 
reason the Conference was surely right to insist, during the first day, 
that the adult educator must first educate himself. If Napoléon Leblanc 


put before us lidée d’éducation permanente — the concept of ever-con- 


tinuing education — it must be understood that this is a blessed state 
that we are as eager to wish upon ourselves as upon our potential 
students. 

If so, may a “foreigner” venture, with a privileged lack of tact, to 
suggest that the very first task of self-education is for the English Cana- 
dians in adult education to make the idea of bilingualism a reality. It 
is all very well for delegates to say that this Conference is unique 
because of the translation equipment, as if this apparatus somehow 
proved our linguistic ability. If this Conference has been a bilingual 
success, it is simply because our French Canadian colleagues have done 
a double stint. 

The resolution I should like to put forward is that by the next 
conference, if it is two years hence, the adult education movement of 
this country should be able to say with pride that it is a bilingual move- 
ment, that it has taken the inescapable first step towards educating itself, 
1 believe this could have a profound influence on Canadian society and 
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culture and national pride; and on the standing of your movement. 
AMEN! 
But to return to the educator in society, much of the second day 
was really taken up with defining his central role in a movement directed 
towards social maturity. For adult education has to embody and define 
a sense of social and moral purpose. In this respect, adult educators 
have to be prepared to become involved in the dominant issues of the 
day (and we had a fighting speech from Alan Thomas on this theme) 
When we turn from the adult educator himself to the methods 
at his disposal, we remember that the Conference was insistent that 
Adult Education must “modernize itself”, “courageously”, and in particu- 
lar that it must make full use of the mass media. But here I think we 
must beware of bemusing ourselves with noble phraseology. For what- 
ever we think about the mass media, they are in the hands of profes- 
sionals. We use these media at our peril unless we use them super- 
latively well (and you have a superlative example in the Canadian 
Film Board). This means winning allies from among the professionals 
and working with them, and at times under them. Only with their help 
shall we manage successfully to explore methods of group and even, 
maybe, communal involvement, and to achieve unexpected standards of 
excellence, in media that are so often tawdry and brash and offensive. 


If we must rightly “modernize ourselves” in reaching out to the 


majority of the population, the ultimate criteria of our work must lie 
with the disciplines and inspirations of the human mind. Wisdom, ma- 
turity, flexibility, compassion and the other qualities which we hope 
to foster in ourselves and in our students are not, at their most significant, 
to be had off television screens, nor out of lectures; but out of contact 
with books and works of art, and out of the achieved experiments and 
disciplines of study. They can, with great concentration, be gathered 
up out of our fabulous repositories of human invention and imagination. 

I am speaking now about the subjects, the liberal and humane 
subjects, we can offer to our students. And I am suggesting that ulti- 
mately it is through, or in relation to, these subjects of study that we 
discharge our intellectual responsibility to the community. But having 
struck this awe-inspiring note at the last, I must go one step further: 
because as adult educators, working often among the less privileged and 
the intellectually less endowed, our complementary task is how to 
communicate these products of the mind. And to discover how far and 
how fully they are communicable. 

My own belief is that this task of communication depends upon 
our sense of the highest possible standards, the coherent quality of our 
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chosen subjects of study; coupled with our vision of the extraordinary 
quality of work of which our students, often ordinary-seeming students, 
are capable. For this reason, I believe that almost nothing is too hard 
if we have learning and faith, and skill. 


Professor Ford is Director, Institute of Education, University of Sheffield. 


OTTAWA CONFERENCE 
ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 


October 29-November 1, 1961. 


What follows is something between a brief report and a series of 
impressions arising from a remarkable collaboration of talents in the 
multiple fields of adult education. For those who find themselves stimu- 
lated to further study of the conference a full transcript of the pro- 
ceedings, in French and in English, published jointly by the caat 
and the 1c eA, will be available early in the New Year. Copies may 
be obtained through the c a ae offices, 113 St George St., Toronto, or 
the 1c EA offices, 3425 St-Denis, Montreal 18. 


We print three of the major addresses in the foregoing pages. Here 


we wish to restrict ourselves to the workshops and interest groups and 


the evaluation of them at the plenary sessions. 


WORKSHOPS 


Adult Education and Man At Work 
(Jean-Paul Lefebvre reporting): “ Canada is going through a crisis 
characterized by chronic unemployment as well as the other problems” 
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characteristic of “full economic growth”. Adaptation to change concerns 
all citizens and therefore adult education is concerned with all citizens; 
but adult education must “give particular attention to the segment of 
our public which has received only a minimum of education and thus 
finds itself” less able to find a self-respecting role in today’s world. “We 
must . . . establish on a national scale a co-ordinated program of adult 
education and professional training.” We need serious research work 
to learn the needs and motivations of these deprived adults. We must 
also do research at community level because “the individual is highly 


influenced by the environment in which he lives.” This emergency 


program is not short-term but once the first measures have been taken 
we must pursue a constantly enriched program of adult education and 
professional training. As well as training for unemployment the citizen 
must have training to take a responsible place in society. As a way of 
using available resources a basic principle was suggested “that adult 
education should be integrated within our educational system . . . that 
school boards which are the local organizations . . . of public education 
should . . assume a greater responsibility” for the adult. It was 
suggested that school boards should “earmark three percent of their 
budget for experiments in the field of adult education.” It was brought 
out that industry has a responsibility in the field of professional training 
and that the traditional school could adapt itself to the teaching of 
academic subjects to adults. “It would be advantageous to study 

the sandwich system . . . i.e. alternating a stage at school of three or 
six months with a stage of the same duration in a plant or on a job 
site.” The Government, private enterprise, the labour movement, and 
all those interested in professional training should “make a systematic 
inventory of their programs and accomplishments in education to ensure 
better co-ordination, thus eliminating overlapping and making sure not 
a single aspect of this sector of adult education is overlooked.” It was 
agreed that “a choice of courses at the elementary level should be in 
agreement with the diversity or need of an industrial economy.” At 
present any broad choice is not available. In discussing regional needs 
and planning the importance of professional mobility, i.e. variety of 
skills taught, is as important as geographical mobility. All this must be 
accompanied by a system of professional social guidance. As the worker 
and the citizen are one and the same, we cannot put them in separate 
categories and this requires new thinking about our objectives and 
traditional divisions in education. It must be recognized “that it is not 
practical to transpose in the field of adult education teaching methods 
which have been used up till now with children.” 
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Other statements and queries which arose in the discussion groups 
which point up the immediacy of the problem discussed were: 


A “crash plan” such as was used to train people during the War is 
badly needed on a countrywide basis. Local plans for local needs are 
not satisfactory. 


Upgrading on several levels is required to release the potentials of 
the Canadian worker. 


Many for whom we are preparing adult education need to know 
theory as well as practice, and the presentation of theory is likely to 
be the greater problem. 


Recognition that the problem extends to basic primary industries 
and affects the urban as well as the rural community. 


Need to improve the worker as a citizen and a human being 
while he is still at work — in contrast to emergency measures for the 
unemployed. 


Artificial academic standards should be dispensed with in the case 
of adults and “equivalency” recognized. 


Some needs emphasized included research into the learning habits 
of adults and their adaptive capacity; and a broad conception of indi 
vidual training to permit of adaptability. 


Adult Education and Leisure 

(Walter Herbert reporting): “When dealing with leisure you are dealing 
with a very sensitive and personal aspect of a person's life and adult 
education must be properly sensitive in all its literature dealing with 
the theme . . . We must remember at all times that a man is a man 
and never an experimental creature in the laboratory of the adult 


educator . . . These are themes which came up repeatedly: The person's 
freedom to make choices in the area of leisure; the adult educator's 


responsibility to offer attractive choices. The person's reluctance to being 
pushed around; the educator's responsibility to lead. The person’s concern 
with enjoyment; the educator's concern with betterment. The person’s 
inability to think far ahead; the educator's responsibility for thinking 
far ahead . . . Adult education should be concerned with helpiny first 
and organizing later . . . Adult education will have to serve more and 
more between interests which hold conflicting views about the use of 
leisure time?” On the other hand “there is far too much planning of 
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other people’s leisure?” Or again, “the average man has no built-in 
commonsense about leisure?” And “the average man is pretty shrewd 
about leisure?” Despite the conflicting views on the highly sensitive 
subject of leisure “the modern adult cannot realize from day to day 
where he is in this complex and disturbing world and adult education 
should help him to think about his inevitable leisure.” 


Adult Education and Political Man. 
(Philippe Vaillancourt reporting): We must emphasize “the importance 
that man has attained in a society where fundamental liberties . . . are 
fully recognized and respected.” Some participants felt deeply “the 
necessity of promoting the study of political problems . . . within pro- 
fessional and volunti iry organizations so that the citizen . . . will acquire 
a competence [of judgment] that will allow hiza to pass onto another 
level, that of political action.” A distinction was made between impartial 
institutions, such as extension services, adult education organizations, 
and “certain governmental organizations as well as professional organiza- 
tions who educate their members so that they may reach definite 
objectives.” It was difficult to find where political education should stop. 
“Certain are satisfied with opening new horizons, leaving persons who 
have been educated in such methods to reach their own personal opinion.” 
Others felt that dispensing information was not only inadequate but 
“one must have an influence on public opinion [but] without having 
recourse to propaganda.” It was difficult to decide what was and was 
not pos a The importance of developing leaders was recognized. 
I am afraid that we have to fear that there will be less political 
education than misdirected political education unless there is a new 
atmosphere of freedom where it will be possible to express political 
opinions . . . without it being a question of direct political commitment.” 


Other statements which came out of study groups include: 

The touchstone of concern was the fact that adult education in 
past decades has developed its most effective programs in helping people 
who are concerned to take action to solve problems within a program 
that pressures an answer. The Antigonish Movement, Co-op education, 


labour education, Chamber of Commerce education, and most govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies all tended to emphasize political action 
rather than a confrontation of man with his responsibility to understand 
political principles and processes . . . Political education for adults that 
did not develop an understanding of political principles and processes 
could be of no use in adult education techniques. 
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The role of the adult educator in relation to political man is that 
of a bridge between issues which provide emotional commitment and 
the underlying systems and principles which have ongoing educative 
content. 

It was remarked that at present the most effective way to train 
political leaders is to Have them participate in responsible positions in 
voluntary organizations. Adult educators should assist these organizations 
with executive training, parliamentary procedures, human relations, etc. 


Adult Education and Social Man 

(Margery King reporting): “Much that has happened in the last decade 
has led to a sense of isolation of man and the breakdown of his tradi- 
tional and supportive intimacies . . . recent advances in technology have 
made him feel that he is no longer in control of his own destiny 
While we probably may not be able to control the changes that are 
taking place in our society, man can still be very conscious of the 
nature of these changes, can influence and give direction to them.” 
Programs should be designed “to help man appreciate and accept 
responsibility for the part he can play in designing experiences for him- 
self that will help create the kind of society in which he wishes to live.” 
Small group experience can reflect society in microcosm. This experience 
in breaking down isolation can be furthered by the groups coming 
together in provincial and national associations. “One of the objectives 
is to make all individuals and groups more self-conscious and confident 
about the worth of their own contribution and more appreciative of 
the flavor and value that is added to life because of the difference of 
contribution that someone else can make.” Because of the radical changes 
and shifts in society many institutions through which adults can be 


educated are not being used to the greatest advantage, e.g. parent educa- 
tion groups could be strengthened; the potentialities of continuing insti- 
tutions, such as churches, should be explored and capitalized upon; new 


media, such as television should be examined and experimented with 
in areas of adult education to a far greater extent than now holds. Adult 
education must extend its own organization to co-ordinate and correlate 
efforts. The importance of developing residential centres was stressed 
“albeit recognizing that these would only be effective if industry was 
prepared to support them and recognize the need for residential centres 
as part of its own program as well as part of adult education . . . We 
want to emphasize the need for continuous learning for adult educators 
themselves, the need for them to be continually provided with the 
vehicles and opportunities for reassessing their objectives and_ their 
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aim .. . We felt that over the next decade probably all universities will 
need to be encouraged to provide opportunities for training for adult 
educators, but we also felt that it would be a tragedy if this were turned 
over wholly to the responsibility of the universities, that adult education 
itself needed to continue to be responsible for its own training and its 
own continued learning.” 

In the group discussions that preceded Dr King’s report some 
interesting and positive statements were made. Among them: in order 
to help adults to become more concerned about the social problems 
that face them, it is necessary to help them to overcome a sense of 
frustration about attempting to deal with large issues beyond their 
power to influence, and also to overcome resistance that they may have 
built up to mass communications. Among the goals in the next decade 
must be that of encouraging general recognition that adult education 
is something more than intellectual attainment. 


Adult Education and Man’s Physical Environment 

(A.S.R. Tweedie reporting): “. . . The group felt that the matter centred 
upon adopting a better understanding, not of how the scientist works, 
but what he can do and is doing to influence the lives of adults as 
individuals . . . The applications of the findings of pure science . 


was held to involve deliberate choice by individuals who cannot expect 


the scientist to assume this responsibility for them. [But] the scientist 
may not withhold the product of his research for fear of it being 
improperly used by individuals who assume this responsibility.” Scientists 
who have the ability to communicate with the layman in terms he can 
understand should be encouraged. “Their efforts in this direction should 
not be regarded by their colleagues with distaste as being unacademic 
and imprecise, or popular, to the point at which they cease to be 
academically respectable. It seems clear that some improved form of 
intellectual mediation must be cultivated between the scientist and the 
adult educator as distinct from the adult student.” A national conference 
for scientists and adult educators was proposed in the form of a meeting 
of sympathetic scientists with a group of adult educators who would 
act as an avenue of interpretation to their colleagues. The influence 
of the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults was 
commented upon and it was recommended “that the experience and 
operating techniques of this group should be adapted to create in 
Canada, supported from Canadian sources, a centre for the scientific 
study of education for adults. Attention was directed to the need not 
merely to assist scientists to communicate more easily with adult 
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laymen, but contrastingly to assist adults to listen with broader compre- 
hension when addressed by scientists.” It was remarked that courses in 
art and music appreciation taken while still at school stimulated adults 
to maintain these interests and general courses of the same nature in 
science in the schools could be of equal value to the adult layman. 
Ways of persuading adults how to appreciate the impact of science 
on their daily lives for reasons other than self-interest were discussed. 
It was agreed ‘ ‘the creation of a kind of an acceptance for such courses 
demanded the skilled use of all forms of mass communication.” The 
layman’s unwarranted attribution of claims of infallibility to scientists 
was noted. The layman is unwilling to recognize the superior judgment 
of scientists “unless scientific distinction is accompanied by a recog- 
nition of the ethical problems involved in applving at least some of the 
results of scientific research to the conduct of human affairs at all 
levels.” The adult educator must undertake his interpretive responsibility 
by further developing his professional skills. This demands independent 
research in educational methods, not merely the “further examination 
of dusty information already pawed over by seekers after a Ph.D. 
degree, debased by the unimaginative rehe arsal of already ascertained 
facts and unilluminated by the fruitful scholar.” 


TEREST GROUPS 


Organization and Administration 

(W.B. Baker reporting): This was reviewed in five sections: Finance, 
Adult Education and the Public School System, Retraining Programs 
for Useful Employment, Selection and Training of Professional Personnel, 
Training of Leaders in Voluntary Organizations. On Finance it was 
agreed that adult education should be more or less self-supporting, 
that such programs as citizenship education should be at nominal cost, 
that such training as must be subsidized should be at the responsibility 


of the sponsors, that certain costs such as development of new programs, 


library services and administrative staff should not be a charge on 
the adult student. “We do not know the proportion of the total education 
dollar going to the education of adults [andj therefore recommend the 
establishment of a commission on financing education of adults in 
Canada. In establishing such a commission the two national associations, 
acting together or separately, should involve interested agencies and 
organizations.” Some interested foundation might finance the commis- 
sion and to give effect to its findings another national conference should 
be convened in 1963. The report on Adult Education and the Public 
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School System urged that “school boards should recognize the education 
of adults as a responsibility equal in importance to the preparation of 
children and youth. Our public schools . . . should become community 
centres for continuous learning. . . . Such programs should be directed 
and developed by qualified adult educators.” Provincial departments of 
education should establish adult education branches, delegating responsi- 
bility for carrying out programs to urban and regional boards. Where 
such boards do not exist the department should directly supervise the 
development of local opportunities. Provincial legislation should be 
sought to ensure the effective operation of the program. The report on 
Professional Personnel expressed concern “that adult education careers 

. tend to reflect personality characteristics rather than careful training. 
Marvelines achievements can be recorded . . . but this does not seem 
a sufficient basis for meeting the challenge ahead. . . . It is not just 
well-educated instructors that will be needed. Provision should also 
be made for counsellors, for administrators, and those employed by 
special interest groups and agencies.” It is still difficult to define the 
term professional adult educator. Nevertheless, a sound undergraduate 
preparation in the liberal arts, postgraduate training in the special 
requirements of adult education, were agreed upon as minimum require- 
ments. The combination of classroom teaching and field experience was 
stressed. Such professional preparation was clearly the responsibility 
of the universities. “If professional preparation is to have the necessary 
disciplining then it must be based on sound programs of research and 
on the continual assesment of adult needs.” At the moment careers in 
adult education do not appeal to the young; but postgraduate programs 
should appeal to those already engaged in adult education or its related 
aspects, e.g. personnel managers, social workers, etc. The group on 
Training Leaders in Voluntary Organizations felt that present programs 
were too limited. “Better use could be made of available resources for 
training voluntary leaders. A wider sharing of information on educational 
material, such as related research, films, books, seems desirable. Available 
resource people could be better identified and more effectively utilized. 
Information on available residential centres could be more widely shared 
[and the further] development of such centres encouraged ... At 
eae emphasis is often on programs for single agencies. Inter- -agency 
programs could make better use of available resources . . . Local school 
boards should accept a larger responsibility for initiating inter-agency 
training programs.” Other needs stressed were: provincial adult educa- 


tion councils and closer co-ordination “between national groups interested 


in strengthening the role of voluntary organizations in our society.” 





The group on Retraining naturally stressed the present emergency. As 
under the nine Schedules of the Technical and Training Act, Canada 
already has the financial tools available, the need is for a more effective 
co-ordination of existing resources. As sufficient schooling for vocational 
training is a major lack, Schedule V should be used for up-grading. 
“Merely extending traditional arrangements and practices will not do.” 
Counsellors and adult educators are essential to offset the lack of moti- 
vation amongst unemployed adults. “. . . A new public attitude [must] 
be created toward the need for educational investment in its adult 
citizens. Financial incentives to ease individual burdens and to encourage 
a build-up of necessary skills is a sound national investment. Canadian 
business and industry have a special stake in this and should accept a 
larger measure of responsibility.” Retraining must not be taken in its 


narrow sense, it must include the theory and practice of self-improve- 


ment. “Only if this is done will retraining serve to direct our human 
resources into the higher levels of skill and knowledge required by a 
highly mobile and technologically advancing society.” 


Involving Canadians in Adult Education 

(Four Rapporteurs spoke. The first, Roland Martel): This group 
discussed the “unaffiliated,” the indifferents. They came in four cate- 
gories: the dislocated, e.g. seasonal workers; the rejected, those for 
whom society cannot find a place; the apathetics, “those who don't give 
a hoot”; and the nonconformists, “About this latter group, I must tell 
you right now it is not our intention to affiliate them.” The aged were 
taken as an example of the rejected. Apart from prolonging the working 
life of these people where suitable and desirable, it is also “exceedingly 
important to find and give useful roles to older citizens . . . to prepare 
people through educational leisure so that when it is time for them to 
leave work entirely, they will not remain completely unoccupied.” As 
a possible solution to the problems of those who suffer from discrimina- 
tion for racial, language, or religious reasons, “you can easily imagine 
the types of discrimination I refer to”, education of the masses “through 
the best media at our disposal”, television, was proposed. “. . . by 
dramatizing . . . the different subjects of discrimination . . . with the 
help of competent people who would come back to the same T v station 
time and again” to analyze the situations as they develop. Before coming 
to this country immigrants should be thoroughly informed on what to 
expect, but “we would have to change entirely the attitude of our 
Immigration Service here”. In discussing those with a criminal record, 
it was stressed “that adult education associations should not have as an 
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aim the education and training of each and every one by themselves 

they will have to work in co-operation with other groups 
various existing voluntary organizations, such as the John Howard 
Society.” Working with voluntary agencies would also be the best 
method in helping mental patients who are able to return to their 
community. 

(M. Smith reporting): “We have decided in talking about funda- 
mental education to talk about the culturally deprived. We decided that 
in Canada the English-speaking people who cannot speak French are 
culturally deprived, and the French-speaking people who cannot speak 
English are culturally deprived; that either of these two groups who 
happen to be living near a Polish settlement or a German group are also 
culturally deprived if they cannot talk with their neighbours in the 
language their neighbours use. And this means not only language, but 
that they lack understanding, customs, attitudes of these groups.” There 
is a common notion that some failure in education also makes people 
unable to participate in community decisions. Some suggestions in 
dealing with problems of fundamental education included the necessity 
for the educator to observe the cultural patterns of the various groups 
in order to adapt teaching methods and timing to different habits of 
living; the value of reaching individuals of other ethnic groups through 
libraries was emphasized. For English and French-speaking Canadians 

ve should explore the possibility of teaching people either the French 
or English language in the work situation rather than in the classroom 

In this work situation the motivation would be valued, people 
would learn more readily.” Trained teachers and government assistants 
should be used “but the teaching would occur actually in the work 
situation.” It was recommended that “the Citizenship Branch should be 
asked to make available to all those persons engaged in this kind of 
activity much of the information about the nature and composition of 
the people of Canada without their having to root it out or ask for it 
specially, the results of the studies or consultations which we understand 
re being undertaken. 

(Stanley Spicer reporting): Some of the factors which affect the 
efficiency of voluntary organizations are “lack of clear-cut objectives 


clearly understood within the membership of the organization 
Duplication of effort on the part of voluntary organizations at all levels 
Educational programs of such organizations often lack interest and 
appeal . Also a lack of systematic evaluation by the voluntary 
organization. And, another problem is that we felt many more persons 


could make more use of existing services diagnostic, leade rship 
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training programs, and so on.” A two-pronged process for improvement 
was offered; an internal analysis of conditions, purpose, leadership 
programs, and the reasons for their existence; an external examination 
in which leaders of voluntary agencies would meet to re-evaluate thei: 
separate functions, purposes and programs in the light of their needs 
“And perhaps as a last point we felt that participation in voluntary 
organizations can be in itself an educational experience and as the 
organizations became more dynamic and the programs more meaningful 
this would in turn become a richer experience.” 

(Frank Fidler reporting): With more leisure, and in many cases 
more money, more people are able to travel. “If this travel could be put 
to good use educationally this might lead to some rather exciting possi 
bilities . We thought, for instance, . now that some of the pas 
senger-carriers, like ships, railroads, aviation, and bus companies are 
fighting for passenger traffic, it might be worthwhile suggesting to them 
that some residences might be transformed into a kind of centre from 
which groups could be ‘sent travelling across the country, instead of 
short excursions from one place to another there might actually be 
study groups that would prepare plans to be discussed together en 
route.” It was suggested that it might be as economical for Canadians 
to hold educational conferences in foreign centres where living is cheapet 
and therefore would compensate for travel expenses. As an example, 
the Swedish trade unions have established for their members a centre 
in Italy, and “we were informed that this is open at the present time 
to Canadians as well.” Apart from the possibilities for small groups to 
travel abroad for face-to-face consultations with people of similar 
interests, Canadians could be travelling more widely in their own 
country, visits to various conference centres, for example. “. . . There 
could be an extension of the movements which appeal particularly to 
vouth, youth hostels, work camps, etc. Obviously these were meant 
for a rather selective group, but they might be extended to includ 
adults.” According to Professor Wallace of Manchester University, there 
are five characteristics of educational travel: it is non-profit-making, 
it has some specific purpose, it is prepared for by study in advance, it 
is properly guided and directed by some organizing body, it has some 


specific and definite outcome. u N E Ss C O'S publication, Vacations 
Abroad was recommended 


Mass Media 
Carl Williams reporting): Every discussion group was concerned in one 


way or another “with problems of access”. No doubt was expressed 
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bout the importance of the mass media, but it was felt “the hands of the 
idult educators were tied, that there was difficulty in each instance 
n getting to, or co-operating with, or working with, or interesting 
members and professionals in the various media in the work of adult 


‘ducation.” The image of adult education was either poor or absent 


n the press because adult educators have failed to recognize the problems 
if the press, adult education itself is not understood by the press, or 
understood very narrowly and inadequately”. On the other hand, 


though “the press itself is quite properly critical of many facets 


of our social, political and religious life . .. when do we have the 
pportunity to undertake a criticism of the press and its functions?” 
It was noticed that broadcasting criticizes the press and vice versa. On 
films there were recommendations centering “on the re-establishment of 
permanent committees on the problems of films in their relationship 
to adult education.” As orientation to the problems of education is 
fundamentally that of print, it is felt that the use of the film has not 
been explored as imaginatively as possible. “There was great concern 

on what the relationship should be between adult education and 
television here is a pressing and continuing problem . . .” Indebted- 
ness was expressed to the CBC. Growing pressure on the CBC for 
commercial presentations was noted. As broadcasting hours are limited, 
nore commercial presentations must mean fewer educational ones. But 

there has been no really fundamental and searching analysis of 
wroadcasting policy in this country since the early days . . . of the 
Corporation.” A fresh analysis would clarify “the kind of relationship 
which now faces us as we begin to work with the newly-established 
independent . . . television stations.” It was emphasized that the educator 
is no longer only a critic but is being challenged to take part in actual 
program production. The Metropolitan Educational Television Associa- 
tion was cited as a group organized to advise constructively in the 
developing field of television. This is essential groundwork. Such groups 
would supplement rather than replace the long-standing co-operation 
with the CBC. Two recommendations from the proceedings of the 
National Education Television Conference, 1961: (i) “That the National 
Advisory Council on School Broadcasts be asked to initiate in the 
immediate future means cf producing agencies, the educational authori- 
ties, the organizations representing professional writers and performers, 
ind teaching organizations, to resolve the problems related to the re-use 
of educational broadcasts and telecasts at all levels. (ii) Whereas this 
Conference recognizes that many institutions and organizations are 
deeply concerned with the role of television in Canadian education at 


} 
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all levels; and whereas this Conference believes that further discussion 
should take place on educational, administrative, financial and juris- 
dictional problems raised by these problems, be it resolved THAT this 
Conference requests the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasts 
to take whatever steps it deems advisable leading to the establishment 


of a Committee on all phases of educational television, comprising 
representatives of responsible local and provincial authorities, the broad- 
casting agencies, the universities and national educational organizations 
Finally a recommendation from the Media section itself: “Whereas 
educators of all kinds, and in particular adult educators, have always 
been dependent on the types and number of media of communication 
available at any one time, and since they are obviously undergoing rapid 
changes in our methods of handling, storing, distributing information 
therefore, we recommend that attention to communications be a major 
concern of adult education in the next decade.” 


Improving Content of Adult Education. 

(Frangois Provencher reporting): On the improvement of all those whi 
give mstruction in the field of adult education, these fundamental ideas 
were expressed: because adult education covers all citizens after th 
school leaving age, it therefore must use not only one method but many 
methods which varv in efficiency according to circumstances. Because 
adult education cuts across all age groups and strata of society, it should 
become a full-time occupation not, as usually, a part-time occupation 
Through school boards and universities working with each other, a 
permanent adult education institution must be established. The training 
of teaching staff through universities and all other organizations that can 
contribute to this training must be developed with greater seriousness 
The advantages of residential adult education programs were pointed 
out. For one, participants in such programs cannot be disturbed by th 
outside world. Another, mutual exchange of programs of academi 
courses learnt on the outside. Another, programs can be prepared in 
advance to take full advantage of the student's time. And yet another 
the participants are able to join in preparing the implementation of th 
information they have acquired through the experience. The role of 
the extension department was defined: “The mobilization of adults in 
order that they might acquire knowledge; the development of adult 
education programs insofar as the means and content of program re 
concerned; the training of adult educators who implement such _pro- 
grams.” It was underlined that “. . . the departments of extension 


belong to a community complex and they do not receive the full 
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co-operation of the rest of the university faculties or the communities 


where such extension departments exist.” There is room for progress 


here. “. . . We can stress that one of the best possible means [to improve 
the program of adult education] would be to increase the written sources 
of information which we can obtain more easily and certainly more econo- 
mically in our libraries.” Because they show “new aspects of the basic 
nature of man and his environment” the role of fine arts cannot be 
overestimated. Although elementary and secondary school students 
participate in certain significant forms of artistic expression, very little 
” no participation in the fields of knowledge and artistic expression 
is available to adults. With the foregoing as a basis for discussion, the 
following are some of the recommendations made: that adult education 
is a vital service and requires more full-time facilities, more counselling 
services for students, and better training in the history, philosophy and 
practice of adult education of its educators; that governments, universities 
ind commercial enterprises be encouraged to provide facilities for adult 
education students; and that the CAAE provide information on physical 
plan design, administration, and program planning; and that the CAAE 
foster residential structure consultations among people from different 
disciplines, beliefs, and orientations; programs and _ personnel in 
extension departments should be expanded and much greater emphasis 
should be placed on evaluation of future programs; that the number of 
public libraries should be increased, the collections and staffs greatly 
expanded through financial assistance through all levels of government; 
that a national conference be held to co-ordinate and improve fine arts 
programs, that art is a vital part of human experience, that there should 
be a better language of communication between artistic authorities and 
the public, that greater use be made of museums and art galleries as 
cultural institutions 


Improving Research 

Coolie Verner reporting): “The point of concern . . . revolves around 
the attitude of adult educators towards research . . . There is virtually 
no support of research in terms of time, of money, or of the kind of 
morale support necessary to help the researcher to work on his own . 
This . . . is due in part to the nature and general unintelligibility of research 
reports . . . unfortunately the nature of research process is such that 
the specific utility of a given research study often is limited by the 
research process.” It was recognized that there was a need for more 
research, particularly in Canada, but “. . . we demand more research 
[while] we fail to use to its maximum the research which is now 
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available to us.” As administrators say they are too busy to read research 
reports, “we suggest that another need is for an analysis of the synthesis 
of research under very topical areas . . . for some kind of systematic 
attempt to publish research studies and also research reviews . . . We 
recognize also the need for a continuing and cumulative index to research 

what is contemplated, in process, or completed . . . We recognize 
the need for short time workshops that will help keep [adult educators] 
informed of the developing knowledge in the field . . . We suggest the 
formation of an official body corporate out of the two associations that 


will be charged with the responsibility of analyzing the needs in the 


field and the discipline of adult education with respect to research, and 


to develop plans, to prepare research reviews, publish research, educat 
the profession in its own body of knowledge, and develop co-operation 


and co-ordination with other national bodies.” 


CONFERENCE ON 
GOVERNMENT AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Gordon Campbell 


What is the Scope and what are the limitations of government action 
in adult education? Is the present administrative structure able to handle 
the emerging problems of adult education? What are the possibilities 
for co-operation among existing agencies? What are the criteria fo 
determining the nature of content in adult education under the auspices 
of local boards of education? How should adult education be financed? 

Such questions as these were the subject of inquiry by the Con- 
ference on Government and Adult Education held in conjunction with 
the National Conference on Adult Education held in Ottawa, Novembe: 
1-3, 1961. The Conference was arranged by the National Committee on 
Government and Adult Education, which is sponsored jointly by the 
Canadian Education Association and the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. Invited to the Conference were some thirty representatives 
from all provincial Departments of Education, Vocational Training Pro 
grammes, School Board Trustees and Directors of Adult Education 
federal government agencies and national education associations. The 
planning committee for the Conference included Mr A. Thomas, Asso- 
ciate Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education; Dr C. Collins 
Research Officer, Canadian Education Association; Mr S. Davidovich 
Director of Citizenship, Government of Ontario (Secretary), and Mr G 
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Campbell, Director of Adult Education Division, Government of Sas- 
katchewan (Chairman). 

The Conference could scarcely have come about at a more pro- 
pitious time in the development of adult education in Canada. Every- 
where governments at all levels are searching for appropriate patterns 
and structures by which the quest of adults for further education can 
best be realized. The Conference noted astonishing growth in local and 
provincially based programmes with a corresponding growth of pro- 
fessional and semi-professional adult educators. Noted also was the 
burgeoning group of administrators and elected representatives com- 
mitted to adult education but attached to other kinds of structures 
whose aims did not always complement those of adult education. 

A substantial section of the Conference was concerned with defining 
the proper role of government. Most departments of education have 
not vigorously promoted adult education. Some governments have 
restricted their concern to providing grants toward night classes. Certain 
governments have made little effort systematically to use resources of 
municipal school boards. Indeed many such boards have, with some 


conspicuous exceptions, not considered it their obligation to cater to 


the general education of adults. In certain provinces, the obligations 
assumed by a provincial government in adult education, especially as 


it relates to recreation and the cultural arts, are not met by a depart- 


ment of education but by another department of government. The 
question properly arises: whose responsibility is it to promote and give 
effective leadership in adult education? 

Considerable time was devoted to exploring the facilitating and 
co-ordinating functions of government. When government does assume 
leadership in adult education, this does not necessarily imply that the 
appointed agency should usurp the whole field or even provide all 
the services. As one delegate expressed it 

One of the main characteristics is that a job gets done through the use 
of all resources available; it may even mean that the identity of the 
leader is lost in an effective service. This is a difficult concept for govern- 
ment. But governments must delegate the authority not only because of 


the magnitude of the responsibility but also to achieve an effective and 
efficient service 


Honourable W. S. Llovd, when Minister of Education in Sas- 
katchewan, observed in his book on “The Role of Government 


Canadian Education: ” 


in 


The role of government lies as much in the determination of who should 
do what as it does in doing the work itself. To find what safely can be left 
to local initiative and control, and then pass this down ought to be as 
much a function of proper state school administration as is the removal 
from community control of matters which the communities cannot longer 
handle with a reasonable decree of effectiveness 
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Attention was given to the specific concern of public schools in providing 
for continuing adult and community education. It was argued that public 
school leaders should make every effort to establish adult education as 
an essential co-operative community enterprise. Public schools are 
convenient to adults everywhere. They are well equipped to offer the 


co-ordinating administrative fratnework, certain physical facilities and 


much of the specialized personnel required. They have access to public 
funds of a kind required to initiate and to sustain programmes which 
will earn citizen support for satisfying service. School authorities are 
in an excellent position to disseminate notions about learning as a life- 
long process. What then should be the particular curriculum of an adult 
education programme of a local school board? One paper proposed 
the following: 


a) Full time day and night trade training schools including schools offering 

academic education, 

b) Certain courses which could carry university credit, 

c) Part time day and night clesses in every school district, 

Short courses, weekend courses, summer courses which should embrace 
training for specific occupations, improvement of skills within an 
occupation, training in entirely new skills and training for new 
occupations where old ones have become obsolete, 

e) Courses related to home life, public affairs, 

f) Courses designed to meet individual needs (leisure-time pursuits) 
Throughout the Conference the question of technical training was 
discussed from a number of points of sight. What contribution was 
vocational training making to the humane and liberal aspects of a 
learning society? How successful have the co-operative efforts been 
between the federal and provincial governments and urban school 
boards in extending technical education programmes in the community? 
Has segmentation in the sponsorship of vocational training schemes 
contributed to economic waste? Should we continue to think of voca- 
tional training needs in terms of “bread and butter” skills alone? One 
delegate put it this way: 

The corporation president who chairs a United Appeal, the contractor who 

loans his bulldozer to create a community park, the carpenter who becomes 

president of his local union and chairman of the school board, further 
illustrate that it is impossibie to think of continuing education to meet 
the changing vocational needs of society in the sense of ‘bread and butter” 
skills alone. Work and leisure are merging 
\ careful record was kept of the entire proceedings of the Conference 
It is expected that a full report will be published through the kindness 
of the Canadian Education Association. There was unanimous agree- 
ment that the abundant sharing of information and the rare opportunity 
for officials across Canada from the three different levels of government 
to meet and sharpen their perspectives made the gathering an unusually 
useful one 





BOOK REVIEW 

SIDNEY EARLE SMITH: BvE. A. Corbett. University of Toronto 
Press, 1961. pp. 72. $2.50. 

Dr Corbett has done it again — and better than ever. This short book 
(just the right length for this tvpe of treatment) makes Dr Sidney 
Smith live in a way that will bring renewed interest to his wide circle 
of acquaintances and give great pleasure to his friends. 

Men such as he are known to the public in only one — or at most 
two — of the many roles they play. Apart from the last and shortest 
role as Minister of External Affairs, Dr Smith was known for the main 
work of his life as University president and for his leadership in organiza- 
tions like the ymca, the CaaeE and the Institute of International 
Affairs. Few would know of his origins, his earlier career, his legal 


writings, his personal enthusiasms. Rather more would have felt the 
warmth of his friendship. But all those, Dr Corbett recounts, weaves 


them together, and balances them against each other with the appre- 


ciation and discernment that w* have come to expect of him. 

At one point in the preparation of this book, Dr Corbett admitted 
to a friend of Sidney Smith that he “was having difficulty in making 
this profile anything more than a prolonged eulogy’. The reply 
was: “He had his faults like anyone else, of course, but I would find 
it difficult to discuss them because I had a very great affection for the 
man”. Implicit in this observation is a fine tribute to Dr Smith, which 
this book amplifies and illustrates in a sustained and convincing way. 
Who would want to write about a man who was not on balance 
admirable? And when the balance is struck and it is favourable, who 
wants to remember the occasional deficits? 

Here then is a picture of one who moved easily among his fellow 
men and loved them, who could be critical but was seldom destructive, 
who strove for high standards of living and of work, who was earnestly 
anxious to do a good job in everything he undertook and was modestly 
human about it all. 

Those of us in Adult Education who knew him were sometimes 
a little surprised that he saw so much importance in our concerns. 
During his years as President he contributed his wisdom and his insight, 
and we owe him much. We are glad that Dr Corbett has shown us 
the whole man and has portrayed him with a sympathy and skill that 
make us grateful again that he lived. 


H. R. C. AVISON 








HEALTH EDUCATORS 
required by 
SASKATCHEWAN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


SALARY RANGE: $473-$576 per month. 

REQUIREMENTS: Graduate Health Educator or Social Science 
graduate with three years experience in health education or exten- 
sive experience in journalism, public relations, advertising or 
related fields of communications including significant vears of 


experience in directing publicity or promotion projects. 


BENEFITS: Three weeks holiday, three weeks accumulative sick 
leave allowance annually with pay, excellent pension and group 
life insurance plans and other benefits. 


APPLICATIONS: Forms and further information available at Public 
Service Commission, Legislative Bldg., Regina. Kindly refer to 


File No. c/c 6767. Competition closes as soon as qualified appli- 
cants are available 











PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
required by the 
INDIAN-ESKIMO ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
to assume responsibility for service-projects, 
conferences, seminars and publications 


Ability to deal with the public and with committees an advantage 


University degree not as essential as high intelligence, speedy 


working and social concern 


\ progressive post with a rapidly-growing organization. Salary 


according to merit 


Write, stating salary required, to: Executive Director, 1.E.A., 
47 Dundonald St., Toronto 5. 

















